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In an equal degree Protestant soldiers about to die command this 
same unsought power, this same universal appeal. "I shall not die," 
wrote one of them, " I shall merely change my direction. He who 
walks before us is so great that we cannot lose Him from sight." It 
is no wonder that M. Barres exclaims at this : " What a picture ! It 
might have been created by a Michael Angelo." 

It is the same with the Socialists. At the end of a little discourse 
on that spirit of Christianity which is common to Catholics and to 
Protestants, Albert Thierry suddenly declares : "All peace that is merely 
from without is of no value unless peace within reigns in each and 
every soul " — a thought not learned by study but by experience — one 
of the vital truths that come not with observation. 

Here are the words of a young Traditionalist, one among many: 
" I have learned to love this French soil, these marvellous lands while 
tramping over them, these lands of ours ; since the war, while on the 
march, I have felt the poetry of these boundless plains, which lie out- 
stretched under the blazing sun, and the beauty of a sunset over the 
Lorraine woods. The thought is very precious to me that at least once 
in my life I have proved of some service. ..." The ideal of un- 
selfish service seen against the background of a Lorraine sunset through 
the eyes of one who adores the past ! 

In reality all these men live by the same spirit, and in their exalted 
moods express the same faith. 



War Letters of Edmond Genet. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Grace Ellery Channing. Prefatory note by John Jay Chapman. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

Edmond Charles Clinton Genet, great-great-grandson of Citizen 
Genet, ambassador of France to the United States in 1792, was the 
first American in the great war to give his life under the Stars and 
Stripes. He was barely twenty years old at the time of his death. 

Perhaps no more intimate and self-revealing series of letters has 
ever been published than these of young Genet's. One feels a certain 
delicacy in reading them ; not that they expose anything that ought to 
be concealed — for they do not — but simply because each of them is so 
obviously intended for but one reader and because one can see the 
young man's blush at the very thought of their appearing in print. 
Still, the utter naturalness of these letters, their very crudities — if one 
may use this term to describe the tender imperfections of an immature 
but gifted mind — are essential parts of the message that the boy has 
to give to us all. Singularly boyish he was to the very last, but with 
this boyishness was united a real greatness of soul, of which he him- 
self was scarcely conscious. Affectionate, deeply religious, fond of 
music, sensitive despite great strength of will, he possessed a rich 
nature that seemed to be rather slowly unfolding. But his soul was 
the soul of a man, and, following its guidance, he made his short life 
perfect. 

At the age of nine, Edmond Genet, without consulting any member 
of his family, wrote to the authorities at Washington for an outline of 
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the studies necessary to prepare for a career in the Navy. From the 
curriculum laid down in the letter he received in reply he firmly de- 
clined to depart. When Edmond was sixteen years old, his father died. 
His two elder brothers thereupon gave up Princeton and went to work 
in an automobile factory. The youngest member of the family, taking 
counsel with himself, as usual, got work to do before and after school 
in a dairy. In time he received the longed-for appointment permitting 
him to take the examinations for entrance to Annapolis. Failing in 
these, he enlisted in the Navy. On the battleship Georgia he went to 
Vera Cruz, where he was among the first to answer the call for volun- 
teers to make up a dangerous landing party. 

After his return to the United States young Genet deliberately 
deserted from the Navy. Considering his motive — a motive the sin- 
cerity of which he proved with his life — who can say that he did wrong? 
At all events the boy took upon himself that responsibility which only 
strong souls can safely bear, but which these must bear, and, disregard- 
ing the morality of society as expressed in law, acted upon his own 
inner moral sense. He secured a passport to France on the plea that 
he wished to look into some property interests of the family there. 
Immediately on his arrival, he enlisted in the Foreign Legion. After 
experiencing with the Legion fifteen months of hard service, which 
culminated in the great Champagne offensive, he was transferred to 
the aviation school, and ultimately became a member of the Lafayette 
Escadrille. 

"If anything should happen to me over here," he wrote from 
France, " it would be so much easier to meet it if I knew I was O. K. 
with my own loved country. . . . The only thing which ever im- 
pressed me about the Burial Service is the question, ' O Death, where 
is thy sting? ' I know now that it would hold its sting for me if I met 
it with that blot on my record." Throughout the letters two ideas 
recur with unmistakable depth of seriousness : anxiety for the removal 
of the one blot, and the thought that honor is a full compensation for 
loss of life. 

Not length of days, not material accomplishment, nor intellectual 
fulfillment, but obedience to the will of God, brings life in a longer or 
shorter time to satisfying completion. That is what the young are 
teaching their elders in these days. Seldom can one see the wholly 
natural and the purely spiritual elements in human character so charm- 
ingly, so unaffectedly, mingled as in the letters of Genet. It is be- 
cause of this that these letters teach with wonderful effectiveness the 
high lesson of faith that so many of us are now conscious of needing. 



